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Hints on Grape CGulture—X XIX. 


WE should have stated, in our last article, 
that the canes in Fig. 2 may be allowed to 
bear a bunch of fruit each. The Delaware, 
when showing good condition, may be allow- 
ed to carry two bunches each. In some of 
the rank-growing varieties, however, the 
fruit is sometimes small and indifferent the 
second year, especially where the vines are 
growing inarich soil. This is owing to the 
rapid flow of the sap to the extremities. 

We will now take up the treatment of the 
vine during the third season. The first 
operation consists in bending the arms, 
which should be done in reversed order, as 
shown in Fig.1. The arms may be from 
twelve to eighteen inches long when bent, 
and the stakes accordingly set that distance 
apart, one on each side, as seen in the figure 
at s, The best time to bend the arms is 
just as the buds begin to swell, as at that 
time the canes will bend easier, in conse- 
quence of the movement of thesap. At the 
point 7, where the two arms cross each 
other, it will be well to tie them until they 
become set. The arms having been bent, it 
will be seen what was meant by having the 
buds on the upper side. The ends of the 
arms must be tied to the stakes s, and in or- 
der that every thing may be as neat as pos- 


sible, the stakes should be set so that the 
buds d and e will come in front of them. 
All the buds at 3, ¢, &c., have been rubbed 


out, and we have only two left, d and ¢, 
which correspond to the buds d, d, in Fig. 
2 of last month. The canes act as “ safety 
valves” in this system, and none are there- 
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fore specially provided. The canes proceed- 
ing from the buds d and ¢ are to be trained 
to the stakes, s. The laterals are to be 
pinched in as heretofore directed. If the 
vines are in good condition, the canes will 
grow many feet beyond the top of the stakes, 
and probably prove a little troublesome ; 
but this trouble becomes less as the vines 
acquire age. When the canes have grown 
about a foot above the top of the stakes, 
pinch out the extreme end, which will cause 
a brief check, and start the laterals into in- 
creased growth. The two top laterals may 
now have a little more freedom. At each 
pinching of these two laterals, leave three 
leaves instead of one, and let the laterals grow 
pendently, as we have now secured a good 
cane to the top of the stakes, and need no 
bearing wood beyond that. If the canes are 
securely tied at the ends of the stakes, the 
growth above them may be secured in any 
convenient manner. Unless the vines are 


much exposed to high winds, the growth 
above the stakes may the third year be left 


mostly to itself, subject, however, to the 
pinching above noted. About the first week 
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in September, the laterals may be pinched 
for the last time. The vines may then be 
left to ripen their wood. If there should, 
in consequence of a rank growth, be any 
reason to suppose thatthe canes, in any par- 
ticular instance, will not ripen before frost, 
the ends may, about the second week in 
September, be broken about a foot above 
the top of the stakes; they must not be 
broken off, but only down, and left to hang. 
This will hasten the ripening of the wood. 

A few words may be added about the 
fruit this year. Both canes may be allowed 
to carry all the fruit they will set, but the 
removal of the small bunches will make the 
large ones all the larger, if done in good sea- 
son, and this is as soon as they can be seen. 
If Rose Bugs, however, should happen to be 
numerous, and you do not pay special at- 
tention to them, the thinning out had better 
be deferred a while, as the Rose Bug gen- 
erally thins out without regard to the size 
of the bunch. 

The pruning at the end of the third 
season, and the treatment during the fourth 
year, we leave till our next. 


—_____—__ > 4+ @ -¢- —______—. 


TRANSPLANTING 


OLD PEAR TREES. 


BY C., PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Mr. Mrav:—Dear Sir,—I wish to tell 
you of the good success I have had with some 
Old Pear Trees that [removed from Melrose, 
Mass., to this place, some sixty miles by 
water, and planted out in eight inches of leaf 
mould ; also some coal ashes and lime rubbish 
mixed, and mulched with salt hay. 

They were taken from a very rich garden, 
rather low and damp, though not wet, and of 
late years had been shaded somewhat by 
apple trees. 

The tops had from one third to one half 
died; so when the dead wood was cut out 
they stood about five feet high. They are 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Louis Bonne de 
Jersey, Beurré Diel, and Bartlett, all on quince 
roots. One unknown variety—may be Beurré 


Hardy—left the quince roots in the ground. 
Three finger-like roots from the pear stock, 
about nine inches in length, remained, but 
the tree has grown equally as well as the 
others, which have all made a surprising 
growth, this being the third year since their 
change of location. They were twelve years 
old when removed. The Bartlett had not 
gained in height more than six inches during 
the twelve years; half an inch a year! I 
bought it from a tree pedler when a boy at 
home, and it was less than three feet high. 
It bore every year, and this fact, with its 
standing by a heavy grass sod, checked the 
effort to get higher. Last year I cut seventy 
feet of wood from it, and this year it has grown 
out of the knowledge of its oldest friends. It 
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has not been manured, save some liquid ma- 
nure poured between the rows three feet from 
the roots last winter. 

One Louis Bonne is a curiosity for Cape 
Cod. It set between five and six hundred 
pears. I have taken off a hundred or more, 
and the rest, some three or four hundred, are 
growing finely. The tree is some six and a 
half feet high. The Duchesse is making a 
large growth, blossomed very full, but has 
only one dozen pears. 

The trees have a good deal surprised and 
pleased me. They were given to me, as they 
were dying, and I took them as an experi- 
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ment. I now value them higher than the 
most vigorous young trees I have ever bought. 
Have you a similar experience ? 


[We have had no little experience in trans- 
planting large trees, and regard your success 
as very gratifying indeed. The experiment 
would have possessed greater interest if the 
trees had been on pear stock instead of quince, 
since trees on quince may be transplanted 
with the greater success. ‘Transplanting trees 
twelve years old, however, is not done every 
day with such decided success as you met 
with.—Eb. } 


i oo 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


BY MEAD & WOODWARD, AROHITECTS, ETC., 37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


We give our readers another of the pro- 
posed series of designs for economical sub- 
urban and country homes. In this design 
(Fig. 31) we have sought to confer on the in- 
terior arrangement a certain degree of re- 
finement often demanded as an essential 
requirement in a country home by persons 
accustomed to the easy elegances of city 
life, but not always obtained at a reasonable 
outlay and sacrifice, 

The amount of accommodation and the 
general arrangement of rooms will be readily 
seen by referring to Figs. 32, 33, and 34— 
basement and first and second story plans. 

The rooms are well connected, and we 
have endeavored to make them good in their 
relative positions, easy communication, and 
that degree of privacy maintained between 
the apartments for common use and those 
exclusively for pleasure that is found so 
desirable in houses of this type. The order 
in which these rooms are designated for 
use may also be changed to suit the wishes 
of the occupants, without lessening their 
comforts or appropriateness of position. 
The small chamber over the vestibule, de- 
signed for a servant, may be used for an 
“own room” by one of the family, and the 
store room in the basement be appropriated 
to a servant's use. The library on the first 


floor might also be devoted to some other 
purpose, perhaps for a sleeping room, should 
more be needed; and other similar changes 
might be made. 

The basement has a clear story of 8 feet, 
square ceilings, ventilated by proper air- 
ducts, both overhead and under the base- 
ment floor, thus preventing moisture and its 
effects upon the health of the inmates. 
The first story is designed to be 10 feet in 
the clear, and square ceilings; the second 
story, 9 feet in the clear throughout the 
middle portion of the entire house, leaving 
a projection of roof of about 3 feet on either 
flank of the building, starting from the floor 
at a height of six feet, and projecting in- 
wardly at an angle of 60 degrees. This 
form is much used in upper stories of houses 
of this class, and admits of greater economy 
in the construction, and aids in the more 
perfect formation of the cottage character. 

The general finish is designed to be plain, 
but effective. In the exterior we have 
sought, by a judicious use of the methods of 
proportion, to give this design a greater 
variety in the plan and elevation, and hence 
have secured that easy and harmonious dis- 
position of detail and repose of parts that 
place it purposely a step in advance of 
preceding designs. The house is designed 
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to be built of wood, with stone foundations, 
in a substantial and workmanlike manner, 
with a balloon or plank frame. Of the 
style and peculiar characteristics of this 
type of cottage we propose speaking at 
some length by-and-by. The cost of this 


Pa 


house, under a careful superintendence, 
would probably be $3,300, or $3,600, with 
a spacious verandah extended across the 
front, over the vestibule door, and parlor 
and passage windows. We offer this as a 
suggestion of some importance in an exposed 
situation. 

Fig. 35 is a design for a cottage stable, 
with stalls for two horses, and the necessary 
carriage room and other conveniences. This 
design, in its exterior, is somewhat similar 
to those shown in the July and August 
numbers, (Figs. 28 and 29,) and presents as 
great adegree of variety in the combina- 
tions of form and shadow as the price will 
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fortable protection and convenience, as well 
or even better than the most costly struc- 
tures. A horse needs adry, well-ventilated 
apartment, and enjoys fresh air, daylight, 
and sunlight as well as human beings. 
Unless these very inexpensive wants are 


CARRIAGE ROOM 
2 6x6 


Fic. 35.—Stable Plan. 


provided, no compensation is afforded by 


admit of. It answers the purposes of com- elaborate detail and workmanship. 


THE YEDDO GRAPE. 
BY SAMUEL B. PARSONS, FLUSHING, L. L 


Tuere has been so much interest felt in 
this Grape, and its introduction to this coun- 
try has been so much desired, that a de- 


scription of its habit and growth will doubt- 
less interest your readers. The first account 
we have of it is from the pen of Robert 
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Fortune, the well-known Chinese traveler, 
and was published in the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle for April 27, 1861. He says: 

“The Vine of this district, which we 
may as well name at once the ‘ Yeddo Vine,’ 
produces a fruit of great excellence. The 
bunches are medium sized, the berries are 
of a brownish color, thin skinned, and the 
flavor is all that can be desired. This 
grape may be valued in England, where we 
have so many fine kinds, and most certainly 
will be highly prized in the United States of 
America. A few years ago I was traveling 
from Malta to Grand Cairo, in company 
with Wm. ©. Bryant, the celebrated Ameri- 
can poet, and a genuine lover of horticultural 
pursuits. This gentleman informed me that, 
owing to some cause, our European vines 
did not succeed much on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and suggested the importance 
of introducing varieties from China, where 
the climate, as regards extremes of heat 
and cold, is much like that of the United 
States. I have never met with what I con- 
sider a really good variety of grape, and 
therefore have not been able to act on Mr. 
Bryant’s suggestion. At last, however, we 
have a subject for the experiment, and I 
urged its importance on Dr, Hall, who is an 
American citizen, and who has already in- 
troduced a number of plants to his country 
from China. He enters warmly into the 
matter, and no doubt will accomplish the 
object in view. I therefore conclude this 
by giving notice’to your readers to look out 
Sor the arrival of the ‘YEppo Vinx.’ 

“RR. FortTune.”, 


(The Italics are our own.) 

Having seen this article, and desiring also 
other Japan plants, we wrote Minister Har- 
ris, who handed our letter to Dr. Hall, then 
in Japan. The result was that, in the spring 
of 1862, Dr. Hall walked into our office, and 
proposed to place in our hands a large vari- 
ety of Japan plants. Among them was this 
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“Yeddo Vine.” We at once grafted it upon 
a strong native vine, and planted it in a 
good soil; during the last winter it was 
covered with straw, and up to this time its 
growth is very remarkable, and scarcely sur- 
passed by any of the native sorts. The 
main stem is as thick as a man’s finger, and 
from it proceed four strong branches, seven 
and eight feet long. By autumn they will 
probably be twelve or fifteen feet. The 
leaves resemble those of the Delaware, 
while the stem is unlike any other grape 
known. The vine will be left entirely ex- 
posed the coming winter. It was too small 
to be exposed the past winter. There is 
every reason to suppose it will be perfectly 
hardy, because nearly all the plants which 
have hitherto been introduced from Japan 
have proved hardy in our climate. 

The interest now felt every where in 
grape culture gives additional importance 
to the introduction of this grape; and, 
should it prove all we hope, Dr. Hall will 
have rendered a great service to his 
country. 


[This Yeddo Grape is the same one allud- 
ed to by Mr. Hogg, in his letter from Japan, 
and which he pronounces to be a good 
grape, and expresses the belief that it will 
prove to be hardy in this climate. We shall 


watch it with much interest. Please to 
hurry our vine along, Friend Parsons. Mr. 
Fortune was perfectly right in designating 
Mr. Bryant as a genuine lover of horticul- 
ture. He is about as learned in pomology 
as any of us, and possesses an exceedingly 
nice judgment. We must, on the whole, re- 
gard Mr. Bryant as having been instrument- 
al in introducing this grape; and we there- 
fore suggest that the Messrs. Parsons pre- 
sent him the first vine that is sent out. It 
would be a graceful and well-deserved com- 
pliment. We hope the vine has been prop- 
agated, and will soon be given to the 
public.—Eb.] 
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A NEW BLACKBERRY. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


We are indebted to Mr. E. Williams, of 
West Bloomfield, N. J., for a basket of the 
fruit of a new Blackberry. We find it to 
possess such good qualities, that we give a 
portrait of it. We selected for the purpose 
a medium sized berry; the size, however, is 
very uniform. The outline of the fruit, it will 
be seen, is somewhat like that of the Dor- 
chester, but not so regular. It might very 
well be described as a berry between the Dor- 
chester and New Rochelle. The berry is 
longer than the latter, but more irregular than 
the former. The pips are as large as in the 
latter, with all the sweetness of the former. 
It has a delicious flavor. The pips seem to 
ripen very uniformly, and the seeds are very 
small. Itis very productive, if we may judge 
from the bearing shoots we saw. On the 
whole, we regard it as a large, handsome, and 
high flavored fruit. We are not informed 


where it originated. It is probably one of 
those “ chance” varieties that may sometimes 
be found growing wild. If more attention 
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were paid to them, our list of blackberries 
might be very much improved. The variety 
under consideration is one that ought to be 
propagated. 


PLANT HOUSES.—IV. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


WE have selected two examples of Plant 
Houses for illustration this month, the first 
being a Forcing and Propagating House of 


somewhat peculiar construction. Its history 
is briefly as follows: More than two years 
since, B. C. Townsend, Esq., of Bay Ridge, 
already known to our readers as an eminent 
amateur, came to us, and asked if we could 
not plan him some kind of a hot-bed in 
which he could handle his plants without ex- 
posing himself to the weather, and his plants 
to the cold. The idea being new to us, and 
believing that we could do any thing possible 
in that way, we took time to consider. The 
result was the house we are about to describe, 
which we have always since regarded as a 
happy inspiration. Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view. At the east end there is an ante-room 
and an old house not shown in this view. It 


will be observed that the rceof is quite flat, 
being only 28 degrees. This is greatly at 
variance with popular notions on the subject ; 
but numberless experiments have convinced 
us that the flat roof, in our climate at least, 
has most decided advantages over the usual 
steep one, not only as affecting the growth 
of the plants, but the labor of taking care of 
them. But in this case we had a special ob- 
ject in view, to the success of which the flat 
roof was indispensable, if we could place any 
reliance on former experiments. It has 
proved an entire success, The house has a 
double pitch, and runs east and west, instead 
of north and south. The simple reason of 
thus placing it was, to use the north side 
for propagating plants, and the south side 
for forcing early vegetables, strawberries, 
&c. A portion of the roof on the south side 
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can be lifted up in large sections, the design 
being to harden off the plants in the spring ; 
but there are other ways of doing this. 

The house having been built in winter, a 
brick wall could not be used; in addition to 
this, it was not intended as a permanent 
structure, the intention being to remove it; 
the wall was consequently built of wood. 
Locust posts were used, the boards being 
nailed to both sides, and a foot piece placed 
at the bottom to prevent moisture from 
rising between. The boards were painted 
with coal tar. The wall is as substantial as 
a wooden one can be, and will last many 
years. The house is 41 by 16 feet, and is 
heated by a hot water tank, made as follows: 
brick piers were built three feet apart, on 
which were laid blue stone flags two feet 
wide and six feet long. The sides and 
diaphragms were built of brick laid in ce- 
ment. The inside of the tank was cemented, 
and then coated with linseed oil. It is per- 
fectly tight; in the words of Mr. Townsend, 
“it does not leak a drop.” It runs around 


the house, and the water is heated by one of 
Hitchings’ small boilers. On the top of the 
tank are placed the propagating and forcing 


beds, as shown in Fig. 2. The bottom of 
these beds is arranged in several different 
ways, to afford different degrees of bottom 
heat, which has proved to be uniform and 
constant. The evaporation from the tank 
amounts to about one gallon a month; less 
than in an iron pipe. This tank is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, and reflects great 
credit on the mason who built it. Fig. 3 is 
the ground plan. 

The north side of the house is used for 
propagating plants, and its capacity is equal 
to the supply of the whole State of New York. 
There is no kind of plant that may not be 
readily propagated in this bed. The condi- 
tions of success in propagating plants consist 
in a strong bottom heat, and a low outside 
temperature, As the south side of this house 
is used for forcing plants by bottom heat, 
the above conditions are obtained by sliding 
sashes set on the outside edge of the propa- 
gating bed, and reaching to the lower purlin, 
thus inclosing the bed alone, and shutting it 
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off from the warm air of the house. The ar- 
rangement answers the purpose admirably. 

In the center of the house is a large bed 
of earth, which can be used for forcing 
grapes, tomatoes, &c., growing pines, and 
other plants. The beds on the south side, 
which have a good bottom heat, are used for 
forcing strawberries, cucumbers, lettuce, &c., 
and raising the usual hot-bed plants for prick - 
ing out of doors. The compartments be- 
tween the piers, under the tank, are used as 
mushroom beds, and for forcing sea-kale, 
etc., in winter. These purposes are accom- 
plished in a very satisfactory manner. 

All the tank, except about five feet, is 
covered with beds, and the air of the house 
receives no heat except from these five feet 
and the sides of the tank ; and this is found 
to be enough for ordinary purposes; but in 
the coldest weather, when the thermometer 
outside goes down to zero and below, some 
additional heat becomes desirable. This, 
fortunately, is a want that can be easily sup- 
plied. The ventilation is mainly done by the 
sashes over the doors at each end of the house, 
there being no ventilators in the top. 

It is in this house that Mr. Townsend has 
conducted a series of the most interesting 
experiments. He called it at first his “ ex- 
perimental ;” but the name was soon changed 
to “the little gem;” and a gem it is for all 
practical purposes. It is not entirely free 
from faults, but they are few, and of such a 
nature as to be easily remedied. We consider 
it fortunate that we had to plan this house 
for a man like Mr, Townsend. Instead of 
suggesting a hundred or more alterations, all 
for the worse, he left the matter entirely to 
our own judgment, and did nothing but co- 
operate with us, and see that our plan was 
faithfully carried out. We have built a num- 
ber of them since, and all have answered the 
purpose; but if we had done nothing for hor- 
ticulture but plan that “little gem,” we 
should be content. For a person of mod- 
erate means, or who wants only one house, 
and who wants bedding plants, early vege- 
tables, forced fruits, &c., it is the house 
above all others for him. It is the kind of 
house, too, for nurserymen who propagate 
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largely, the peculiar arrangement of the tank 
affording them the various degrees of bottom 
heat they require. One of the chief merits 
of the “little gem” is the rapidity with which 
it multiplies plants, including those usually 
considered hard to strike. If confined to one 
house, it is the kind that we should choose 
above all others. 

Our second example is a house of quite a 
different description. Fig. 4 gives a per- 
spective view of it. It consists of four 
compartments under one roof, as seen in the 
ground plan, Fig. 5. It is 100 feet long; 
the middle section is 28 feet wide, and the end 
sections 24 feet wide. In the perspective the 
south end and west side are seen. The found- 
ation consists of a hollow brick wall three 
feet high, two feet being sunk in the ground. 
The floor of the house will be filled in to 
within two inches of the sill. 

The south section is to be used as a 
hot grapery, heated by four pipes. The bor- 
der will be entirely inside the house. The 
middle section is to be used as a plant house ; 
chiefly for plants in bloom, being, in fact, a 
kind of conservatory. The north section is 
divided into two compartments by a glass 
partition, one to be used as a hot house, and 


Mr. Mrap,—I have a Grape Trellis that I 
like better than any that I have seen a de- 
scription of ; better than yours, or Mr, Fuller’s, 
or Mr. Knox’s. It is substantial, does not 
get out of place, and is rustic in appearance. 
It is made of five or six inch cedar posts, eight 
feet long, set six feet apart, with spruce poles 
fifteen or sixteen feet long, nailed on to the 
posts a foot a part, running the whole length. 
The posts cost eight and ten cents each, and 
the poles three dollars a hundred here. I 
have used this kind of trellis for a few years 
past, and like it better than wire. Laths can 
be nailed across the poles perpendicularly to 
tie the growing shoots, ifany one should wish, 


A Cheap Grape Trellis. 


A CHEAP GRAPE TRELLIS. 


BY C., PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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the other, quite small, as a potting room, fur- 
nace pit, &c. The roof over the potting 
room might be boarded, but it is to be of glass, 
to preserve the beauty and uniformity of the 
roof. The best place for the furnace pit, in a 
house like this, would be entirely outside of 
the house. 

It is designed to have a fountain in the 
middle section or plant house. This is 
always a pretty feature where it can be in- 
troduced. The addition of water plants, and 
a few golden carp, will make it interesting as 
well as pretty. 

It will be noticed that the house is quite 
plain, depending for its beauty on its harmony 
of proportion and parts ; yet we think most 
persons will consider it a handsome structure. 
A house may be ornamental without being 
handsome; this is handsome without being 
ornamental. The first and chief object of 
such structures should be to design them so 
as to insure the life and health of the plants 
to be grown in them; nothing whatever 
should be added that will interfere with this. 
A certain amount of ornament may be added 
without detriment to the plants, but it is 
too commonly overdone, to the injury of the 
house and the owner’s pocket. 


although I do not use them, but loop up the 
first growth according to instructions in your 
“Hints.” Ifind, in carrying out your system 
of training, that I shall have to nail one of 
the long poles to each post for the “ safety 
valves” to climb on. My Union Villages are 
very aspiring. How high would they prob- 
ably go if kept properly tied ? 

T have an Alvey, Lincoln, Anna, and Cuy- 
uhoga that are growing well. Are they good 
grapes, and adapted to Massachusetts or not ? 
Allen’s Hybrid is a nice eating grape. Does 
it do well with you out of doors? 

Would you recommend in a light soil to 
train the vine to single arms six feet long on 
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a low trellis three. feet high, with two or three 
unchecked shoots carried up six or eight feet, 
near the trunk of the vine ? 

I have some Hartford, Concord, and Union 
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little freedom to grow, to keep every thing 
working nicely. You can pinch these two 
laterals to three leaves at each pinching. This 
is only a temporary expedient. There is no 


CHEAP GRAPE-VINE TRELLIS. 


Village vines set three feet apart, two years 
old, on a trellis six feet high ; will it do to 
keep them in so small a space, double arms 
three feet each ? 

[We are pleased with your trellis, and have 
made a “ portrait” from your description. The 
trellis will be durable, and very cheap where 
the posts and poles can be bought at the prices 
you name; and we have no doubt that in some 
places they can be bought for even less. The 
“ safety valves” will for a time grow somewhat 
rampantly, but as the vines get older and fill 
up the soil, this redundancy will grow less, 
and the “ safety valves” become quite manage- 
able. Your soil is good for the grape, or your 
vines would not grow so strong. You can 
give the safety valves a slight check by simply 
twisting them about a foot from the ends, and 
letting the ends hang down. The sap will 
flow slowly through the bruised parts; but 
the two uppermost laterals must now have a 


saying how high your Union Villages would 
grow if not put under restraint ; but they will 
certainly all grow to wood if stimulated in the 
least. Do not give the Union Village even so 
much as a “smell” of your liquid manure. 
The grapes you name are all good, but they 
are not adapted to Massachusetts. Allen’s 
Hybrid is, as you say, a very nice grape. It 
does finely with us out of doors, and during 
this bad season for the grape shows an im- 
munity from mildew enjoyed by few other 
kinds. We would not recommend you to 
train your vines toa single arm six feet long. 
Two short arms are much better. If your 
Hartfords, &c., are set three feet apart each 
way, it is too close for such rank-growing 
vines. If the rows are six feet or so apart, 
they can remain. If you want to thin out, 
remove the Union Village, for it will never 
give you much satisfaction in your climate.— 


Ep.] 
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VARIEGATED 
BY THE 


WE have lately received from Mr. Pullen, 
of Hightstown, N.J., another collection of 
peaches, for which he will please accept our 
thanks. Among them were several quite new 
to us, and, we suppose, new to most of our 
readers. -We have prepared portraits of these, 


FREE PEACH. 
EDITOR. 


and present one of them this month. Others 
will be given hereafter. The one herewith 
given comes to us under the name of Varie- 
gated Free. We purposed writing to Mr. 
Pullen for particulars concerning the tree, 
productiveness, &c., but could not do so in 
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season for the present number. We therefore crimson. Flesh, yellow, moderately juicy, 
append a description of the fruit. sweet, and pleasant flavored. Pit, large, 
Size, large, nine inches and a quarter in bedded in red flesh. Quality, very good. 


Fia. 1.—Variegated Free Peach. 


circumference and two and seven eighths in di- Fig. 1 isa perspective view. Fig. 2isa 
ameter ; weight, eight ounces. Form, round- sectional view. This is a large and beautiful 
ish, sunken at top, and a little largest on one peach, and we-should feel obliged to Mr. Pul- 


Fra, 2. 
side, with a well-marked point at bottom. len for some particulars in regard to the leaves, 
Suture, quite shallow, but deepest at top. habits, productiveness, origin, &c. 
Skin, yellow, striped and marbled with deep 
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THE LATE DR. JOHN A. KENNICOTT. 


BY B, HODGE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


In the August number of the Hortrovt- 
TURIST appears a very brief notice of the 
death of this distinguished and accomplished 
horticulturist and pomologist, who died at the 
Grove, Cook Co., Illinois, on the 4th of June. 
As the Doctor was truly a national man, a more 
extended notice seems most desirable. The 
Doctor was not only a national man, but 
also a representative man of his class, pro- 
gressive, and intent, during a lifetime, on 
blending the beautiful with the good. 

Dr. John A, Kennicott was born in Mont- 
gomery County, N. Y., about the year 1800. 
He was the eldest of thirteen children, sev- 
eral of whom studied the profession of medi- 
cine ; hence, in after life, the subject of our 
sketch became widely known as “The Old 
Doctor.” His father was a pioneer farmer 


all the days of his life; and his sons also fol- 
lowed the same profession. 


Dr. Kennicott 
once said to a friend, “At the age of eighteen 
I was considered one of the best axmen and 
wood rangers of any boy of my age and size ; 
but I was miserably ignorant of all matters 
taught in schools.” In a word, he was a 
self-educated man, having spent but a very 
brief period in the county school. About 
the year 1820 he left the farm in Cattaraugus 
County, and came to Buflalo, and commenced 
the study of medicine with Dr. Oyrenus 
Chapin. Possessing but limited means, after 
a brief preparation, he engaged in teaching 
school, and also served as clerk in a drug 
store. By these and other means he was 
able to obtain his profession, and attend a 
course or two of medical lectures. 

While at Buffalo he made the acquaintance 
of that eminently good man, the late David 
Thomas, then Chief Engineer on the Erie 
Canal, and one of the very best botanists and 
horticulturists in the State. Both were most 
passionately fond of flowers, and spent many 
pleasant and profitable hours in their ram- 
bles in the forests and fields in the vicinity 
of Buffalo. 

Their friendship and attachment continued 


through life, The Doctor has more than once 
assured the writer, that he learned more about 
plants and shrubs from “ Friend Thomas,” 
than from all the world besides. The Doctor, 
having become a regular M.D., spent a year 
or two in practicing medicine on the Welland 
Canal in Canada, and, at times, delivered sev- 
eral courses of lectures on Botany. About the 
year 1828, having selected a partner for life in 
the person of Miss Mary Ransom, of Buffalo, 
a noble woman, well worthy indeed of her de- 
voted husband, he proceeded west to seek 
his fortune, spending some time in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Natchez, Jackson, Miss., etc., and 
from thence to New Orleans, where he spent 
some six or seven years in the practice of 
medicine, lecturing, and principal of ‘* Upper 
Primary School.” Here, also, he wrote much 
for the public press, 

Finally, in the year 1836, he proceeded 
North, and purchased several hundred acres 
of land about eighteen miles west of Chicago. 
Here the Doctor soon erected a fine, snug 
log-cabin among the beautiful rustic trees of 
the sparse forest, whose grateful, cooling 
shade in summer made it a most delightful 
residence, A more stately mansion has since 
been erected. A very few years more, and 
the Doctor's flower-garden attracted public 
attention. “The Grove and the Old Doctor” 
became extensively known. The largest and 
the most extensive assortment of flowering 
plants, bulbs, roses, shrubs, etc., in all the 
West, were the Doctor's particular pets. In 
1850 his Tulips alone covered nearly half an 
acre of land. The Doctor soon acquired a 
most extensive practice. In 1844, “The 
Grove Nursery” was commenced, the writer 
a silent partner; but in 1852 the Doctor and 
his sons became sole proprietors. 

From 1836 to the close of his life few men 
in our country have done more than Dr. K. 
to promote the science of horticulture and 
pomology. For many years he was the 
Horticultural Editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
President of the Illinois State Horticultural 
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Society, and for several years, Secretary of 
the Illinois Agricultural Society. He wrote 
much for various papers, and continued it to 
near the close of life. 

Dr. K. was the first President of the “Amer- 
ican Pomological Society,” which met in Buf- 
falo in September, 1848, and also in Syracuse 
in September, 1849, It will, perhaps, be re- 
collected that this Society, and the “American 
Pomological Congress,” which started about 
the same time, were assuming the position of 
rival societies. At this crisis Dr. K. and 
other judicious friends of pomology exerted 
their influence, and finally, in October, 1849, 
united the two rival societies in one. In this 
good work Dr. K. took an active part. 

The writer knew him well and intimately. 
He was a faithful and true friend, frank and 
generous to a fault, eminently social and self- 
sacrificing. He loved his friends, and, in- 
deed, every thing that pertained to pomology, 
most ardently. Most honest and just in all 


his dealings, he hated every thing that looked 


like duplicity in others. Truly, he was one 
of Nature’s noblemen. The following char- 
acteristic letter, written twelve days before 
his decease, and probably the last one he ever 
wrote, will be read with interest. Perhaps 
I ought to say, by way of explanation, that I 
am suffering from pulmonary disease of the 
lungs; hence the Doctor’s allusions to myself. 


The Grove, Cook Co., Iil., May 23, 1863. 
My Dear Otp Frienp, Cot. B. Hoper,-— 
Are you still alive? ‘TI still live,” but scarcely 
breathe. For two months I have been at 
Death’s door with laryngitis, complicated 
with heart disease, &c., and lately with rheu- 
matic pains in the chest. Dr. Frear attended 
me at first, and 1 expect him and Dr. Brain- 
ard out to-morrow. It was thought I could 
not live, as I breathe with great difficulty, 
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and often have to sit up twenty hours in the 
twenty-four; as I suffocate, if recumbent. 
The worst is, I can’t eat, nor exercise. I 
now write'for the first time in two weeks. I 
have been up since half past three A.M. I 
now write at six A.M. Very warm. . 

Let me hear from you. I may suffer for 
this imprudence, but you and I should not 
neglect each other while we can hold a pen. 
I trust you do not suffer as I have of late. I 
have wished for death more than once; but 
I don’t want to die, if I have any chance of 
being “comfortable again, and I seem to 
stand a heap of” killing. Strange, how much 
a man can live through. God be with you. 

Your old friend, the Old Doctor, 
Joun A. KEnnicort. 

[We are much indebted to Mr. Hodge for 
this obituary of Dr. Kennicott. It is simply 
a duty to put upon record a proper acknow- 
ledgment of the services of a man who occu- 
pied a prominent position in horticulture, as 
did Dr. Kennicott. We were not acquainted 
with him personally, but we never heard of 
but one kind of testimony in regard to his 
services as a horticulturist or his character as 
aman. The “fathers” are fast passing away. 
May their mantles fall upon wortby sons. 
In regard to the Societies mentioned by Mr. 
Hodge, it may be as well to state that the 
one designated above as the “American Po- 
mological Congress” is the present American 
Pomological Society, which was antecedent 
to the other society, and which had its incep- 
tion in the mind of the present editor of the 
Horticutrorist, most of the original docu- 
ments being still in our possession. The 
honor of bringing it before the public, and 
“footing the bill,” belongs to the American 
Institute: facts which seem to be little known. 
It cost us weeks and weeks of incessant la- 
bor.—Ep. } 


mere ee 


THE CEDARMERE PEAR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir may not be known to all our readers that 
Wm. C. Bryant, Esq., besides being our most 


eminent poet, is entitled to no little distinction 
as an amateur pomologist. He has an exten- 
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sive collection of fruit, especially pears, at his 
fine country seat at Roslyn, L. I., and he takes 
great delight in ministering to their wants and 
expatiating on their merits. The pear at the 
head of this article is one of his seedlings. 
Mr. Bryant is probably the only poet who 
ever raised a good seedling pear. We shall 
figure another of his seedlings by and by. 
The Cedarmere (a very pretty name) is so 
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Dearborn’s Seedling, but ripens before it. The 
following is a description of the fruit. 

Size, small. Form, obovate, unequal. Stem, 
three quarters of an inch long, inserted in a 
very slight depression. Calya,* closed, in a 
very small, shallow basin, slightly wrinkled. 
Color, greenish yellow, with occasional russet 
spots. Flesh, white, fine grained, melting, 
juicy, aromatic. Seed,small. Quality, very 
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named, we presume, because it originated 
near Mr. Bryant’s beautiful little lake. He 
. very kindly sent us a basket of the fruit on 
the 80th of July, which we continued to eat 
for a week or more. It is one of the best 
pears of its season. It is about the size of 


good. Season, last of July and beginning of 
August. 

The Cedarmere is worthy of a place among 
the pears ofits season. Perhaps Mr. Bryant 
will furnish us some Particulars in regard to 
its productiveness, habit of growth, &c. 


—__________ 90+ @ -¢____ 


WHAT AN AMATEUR LOVER OF HORTICULTURE ACCOMPLISHED, 


BY W. A., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Some twenty-five years since, the late 
Judge Barculo, of Poughkeepsie, one of the 
most diligent students, accomplished lawyers, 
and eminent Christian jurists New York has 
ever known, purchased a small lot, and 
erected a house, in the suburbs of that city. 
He had a natural love for horticulture, and 
at once began to ornament his little barren 
inclosure with flowers and trees, In his 
locality there was then little else than unoc- 


cupied fields. He was young in his pro- 
fession, and had just married an accomplish- 
ed lady from New York. Happily, her 
taste and energies were in correspondence 
with those of her husband. Successive 
years passed, and with them followed emi- 
nent professional reputation and increased 
wealth. With these came an extension of his 
grounds, and a multiplication of his trees, 
flowers, and shrubs, until nearly seven acres 











were literally covered with the choicest 
productions of pomology and the horticul- 
tural art. At his death, some nine years 
since, there was not a residence on the Hud- 
son, of its acres, which could compare with 
“Rose Cottage,” for the variety and quan- 
tity of fruits, beauty of shrubs, and elegance 
of landscape gardening. The peculiarity of 
it is, that his grounds were all perfected by 
his own energy and taste, during hours sub- 
tracted from a most laborious and distin- 
guished professional life. 

What Judge Barculo accomplished as an 
amateur, for himself, for his descendants, 
and for society, in this department of use- 
fulness, has been recalled by reading vari- 
ous communications from his pen in some 
former numbers of your delightful and in- 
structive journal. It was then, editorially, 
in the hands of the accomplished Mr. Down- 
ing. In Vol. 4th, page 406, there is a com- 
munication from “ B., of Poughkeepsie,” on 
the “Curculio.” Other articles from the 
same pen were published in previous vol- 
umes, on “Strawberries” and “ Pears,” to 
the culture of both of which Judge B. devot- 
ed much time, and felt the deepest interest. 
He was one of the earliest and most success- 
ful cultivators of the former delicious berry 
on the Hudson. His experiments were in- 
teresting and valuable, and the varieties,he 
procured were numerous. To this day, no 
private grounds yield more delicious fruit or 
larger quantities, than his former homestead. 

To get an idea of the extent of Judge 
Barculo’s amateur fruit culture, in 1850, in 
his article on “ Pears,” he states that he 
then had “600 pear trees, with 90 varieties ;” 
15 of them he himself had imported from 
France. His paper on the “Ourculio,” in 
4th volume, shows how indefatigable he 
was with his experiments for their destruc- 
tion, and what success crowned his efforts. 
At that time, (1850,) he had “75 plum 
trees” in full bearing. To show the dis- 
couraging mortality of trees, it may be add- 
ed, that at this time, (August, 1863,) there 
is not one of those original trees surviving! 
In introducing his communication on “ the 
Cureulio,” Mr. Downing remarks: “ Our 
Sepremper, 1863 
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correspondent, who modestly withholds his 
name, is known to us as one of the most 
able jurists in the State. He devotes his 
leisure to the pleasures of horticulture, and 
experiments in his garden, with the same 
knowledge and precision with which he 
delivers his opinions on the Bench.” In 
the 5th volume of the Horticutrvurist, 
Judge B. had a paper on grapes. He then 
had nearly 500 vines, with thirty varieties, 
but ultimately he reduced them to three of 
established character, adapted to the climate. 
Of apples, peaches, pears, cherries, quinces, 
and the various small fruits, such as currants, 
blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, his 
grounds were properly supplied. His col- 
lection of beautiful shrubs and flowers, 
embracing all the choice varieties of roses, 
and also tulips, lilies, phloxes, geraniums, hon- 
eysuckles, ete., were then, as they now con- 
tinue to be, almost unsurpassed in those cul- 
tivated and beautiful grounds. No one had 
better vegetables, thus mingling the useful 
and ornamental. 

Judge Barculo began to exercise his taste 
for horticulture as a relaxation from profes- 
sional duties and to invigorate his health. 
It soon became an absorbing passion, and 
every hour he could secure from laborious 
legal and judicial toil, he spent in his de- 
lightfal grounds. There he felt buoyant and 
happy. No professional business or visitors 
were permitted to obtrude there. At 
“early morn” and “dewy eve” he was 
laborious in experimenting with fruits, and 
testing their qualities and capacities, after 
years had been spent in gathering the 
choicest varieties from the best sources in 
the country. He labored not for himself 
alone, but for other generations. The ave- 
nues of noble shade trees which border the 
roads adjoining his favorite grounds show 
what the public have gained from his labors. 
These are in addition to the almost exhaust- 
less variety of beautiful flowers and fruit 
trees gathered within that choice inclosure, 
trees which “yield in summer fruit and 
shade—in winter, fire.” 

It will thus be seen what were the early 
and later efforts of a private gentleman, ers 
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gaged in absorbing and laborious profession- 
al pursuits, to advance the subject of horti- 
culture. With what success he indulged-his 
tastes and devoted his leisure hours to the 
work! He lived to see his uncultivated and 
enlarged home-lot blossom like the rose, 
covered with the choicest Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, and Apple trees, and yielding an 
excess of most delicious fruits and flowers. 
His example was contagious, and it stimu- 
lated others in the work of growing the best 
varieties of every thing the earth would yield. 
Not satisfied with obtaining rare fruits, and 
an abundance of each variety, he experi- 
mented to a large extent to determine the 
drink each would yield. He subjected not 
the Grape alone, but Cherries, Strawberries, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and 
Currants, to the wine-test, and of each, 
years after his death, some choice specimens 
are now still in existence. Even these were 
tributary to his zeal, and energy, and enthu- 
siastic devotion to the productions of Nature, 
and their varied and boundless resources. 
The hours which many professional men 
devote to office gossiping, or to unprofitable 
amusements, Judge Barculo devoted to his 
grounds and his love of horticulture. Early 
and late, he shared in the toils of his work- 
ing men, doing any thing his hands could 
find to do, and doing it well. This was the 
secret of his success, and in these successes 
was embodied his pleasures and his happi- 
ness. He lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
industry for many years, and now, long after 
he has been gathered to his fathers, his esti- 
mable family are in the full enjoyment of 
his labors and his beautiful homestead. 
They are still the admiration of every lover 
of landscape gardening, of delicious fruits, 
and of shrubs and flowers, outrivaled by 
few grounds in the valley of the Hudson. 
It is not trespassing upon the delicacy of 
private life to add, that his accomplished 
and energetic companion of early life, in 
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later years, has well sustained the beautiful 
taste and elegant floral culture of her de- 
ceased husband. 

Permit me to remark, in conclusion, that 
the fruit cultivated by the late Judge Bar- 
culo was all of it of the very finest quality. 
Every tree, and shrub, and vine was thor- 
oughly tested by him. That which was 
superior was retained ; the inferior was re- 
jected. Hence, the annual yield of these 
grounds, even now, continues great, and the 
character of the fruit and flowers of the 
very best kind. An idea of the extent of 
Judge Barculo’s amateur labors, and their 
present productiveness, will be suggested 
by a list of the fruit trees, made during 
several leisure walks through the grounds. 
The numerous Quince bushes, and Plum 
trees, and Grape vines are not enumerated ; 
neither are the almost endless variety of 
Black, Red, and White Currants, Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries, Raspberries, or Goose- 
berries mentioned—only the large fruits, 
There are now on the premises, embracing 
seven acres, 138 Apple trees, 560 Pear trees, 
25 Peach trees, (formerly there were great 
numbers, but they have died out within a 
few years,) and 116 Cherry trees; grand 
total, 842 fruit trees! What a beautiful 
living monument to the memory of an ama- 
teur horticulturist, an eminent Christian 
man, and an accomplished jurist! 

[Judge Barculo was a remarkable man in 
more respects than one. His labors as a 
horticulturist should be held in grateful re- 
membrance by all who love fruits and flow- 
ers; more especially as his native modesty 
prevented him from parading them before 
the world. But these labors were, notwith- 
standing, pretty well known, and exercised 
a marked influence, which has not ceased to 
be felt even now. There are thousands 
who have gardens because it is fashionable, 
who might emulate his example with profit 
to themselves and good to the world.—Ep. ] 
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AMERICAN SHADE TREES.—THE ELM. 


BY C. N. BEMENT, NORTH SHORE, 5. I. 


“Tr we ascribe to the character of the 
Oak eminent dignity,” says a writer, “let us 
now claim for the Elm the epithets of grace- 
ful and elegant. This tree is one of the 
noblest in the size of its trunk, while the 
branches are comparatively tapering and 
slender, forming themselves, in most of the 
species, into long and graceful curves. The 
leaves are light and airy, of a pleasing light 
green in the spring, growing darker, how- 
ever, as the season advances.” 

The Elm is one of the most common trees 
in this country, well known since a remote 
period for its graceful beauty and useful- 
ness, and is entitled to high regard. Though 
it is found in almost all parts of the country, 
in no other is it so conspicuous as in the 
valleys of the Connecticut, Upper Hudson, 
Mohawk, Genesee, and the Northeastern 
States, where, from the earliest settlement 


of the country, it has always been highly 
prized, and planted as a shade tree, as an 
ornament above the proudest importations 


from a foreign clime. Standing alone as a 
single tree, or in groups of at most four or 
five in number, it develops itself in all its 
perfections. It often runs up to a great 
height before it forms a head, like the ven- 
erable Elm conspicuous in a grove of Elms 
and Maples, which shade the green, in the 
old and picturesque town of Pittsfield, tow- 
ering far above the house-tops—celebrated 
in its history—which has weathered the 
storms of centuries, and stands a gray and 
solemn monument of the past. 

It often rises upward, with an undivided 
shaft, to the height of fifty feet or more 
without a limb, and bending over with a 
gradual curve from about the middle of its 
height to its summit, which is sometimes 
divided into two or three terminal branches, 
The whole is covered, from its roots to its 
summit, with a fringe of vine-like twigs, 
extremely slender, twisted and irregular, 
and resembling a parasite growth. At other 
times, it is subdivided at the usual height, 


into three or four long branches, which are 
wreathed in the same manner, and form a 
complete plume. 

The Elm is the most remarkable of the 
drooping trees, except the Willow, which it 
surpasses in stateliness, and in the variety 
of its growth. It is also remarkable for the 
many forms which it assumes in different 
situations. Often it has a drooping spray 
only when it has obtained a large size; but 
it almost invariably becomes subdivided into 
several equal branches, dividing from a com- 
mon center, at a considerable elevation from 
the ground. One of these forms is that of 
a vast dome, as represented by those trees 
that send up a single shaft to the height of 
fifty feet or more without a limb, and 
branching over with a graceful curve from 
about the middle of its height to its sum- 
mit, which is sometimes divided into several 
branches, giving it a spreading, umbrella- 
like head. 

These fantastic forms are very beautiful, 
and do not impress one with the idea of 
monstrosity, such as is produced by the 
sight of a Weeping Ash. Though the Elm 
has many defects of foliage, and is destitute 
of those fine autumnal tints which are so 
remarkable in some other trees, it is still 
almost without a rival in the American 
forest. It presents in its forms a variety 
not to be seen in any other tree, possessing 
the dignity of the Oak without its rugged- 
ness, and uniting the grace of the slender 
Birch with the majesty of the Norway 
Spruce. . 

The White Elm we consider the most 
beautiful of the family. It is the most re- 
markable of the drooping trees, except the 
Willow, which it surpasses in stateliness, 
and in the variety of its form, in the most 
perfect manner. Its branches first spring 
up, embracing the center, then bend off in 
finely diverging lines, until, in old trees, 
they often sweep the ground with their 
foliage. 
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When we look upon the noble Elm, ad- 
miring its grace and its majesty, we think 
of the great amount of human happiness 
and of comfort to the inferior animals of 
which it has been the blessed instrument. 
How many a happy assemblage of children 
and young persons has been, during the 
past century, repeatedly gathered under the 
shade in the sultry noons of summer! How 
many a young May Queen has been crowned 
under its umbrageous roof, when the green- 
sward was just daisied with the early 
flowers of spring. And how many weary, 
travelers have rested from their journey in 
its benevolent shade, and from a state of 
weariness and -vexation, when overspent by 
heat and length of way, have subsided into 
one of quiet thankfulness and content! 

To a native of New England, like ourself, 
the Elm has a value more nearly approach- 
ing that of sacredness than any other tree. 
Setting aside the pleasure derived from it as 
an object of visual beauty, it is intimately 
associated with the familiar scenes of home 
and the events of our own early life. In our 
mind, it is pleasingly allied with those old 
dwelling-houses which were built in the 
early part of the last century, and form one 
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of the marked features of home architecture 
at that period. They are known by their 
broad and ample but low-studded rooms, 
their numerous windows, with small panes, 
their single chimney in the center of the 
roof, that sloped down to the lower story, 
and their general unpretending appearance, 
reminding one vividly of that simplicity of 
life which characterized our people before 
the Revolution. Their very homeliness is 
delightful, by leaving the imagination free 
to dwell upon their pleasing suggestions. 
Few, if any, of these old houses are now to 
be found; but, whenever we see one, we 
are almost sure to find it accompanied by 
its Elm, standing upon the green upen space 


. that slopes up to it in front, and waving its 


long branches in melancholy grandeur over 
the venerable habitation, which it seems to 
have taken under its protection, while it 
droops with sorrow over the infirmities of 
its old companion of a century. 

[The Elm, beyond all doubt, is one of the 
noblest of all our deciduous trees. As a 
specimen tree for the lawn it has few 
equals. Mr. Bement, with all his New 
England associations, is not likely to say too 
much in its praise.—Ep.] 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE—REPLY TO MR. HUSMANN. 


BY J. F. DELIOT, SING SING, N. Y, 


Mr. Eprror,—I am disappointed ; I thought 
there would be at least half a dozen raising a 
storm against me for attacking the pet of 
Messrs. Husmann and Co., or the friends of 
Concord; but I was aware of what I was 
doing, and knew that I had a good shelter to 
retreat under, in case of need; and, being on 
the side of truth, a thing pretty hard to fight 
against, and seeing only one replying, and 
that one on very slippery ground, I feel I can 
confute his arguments very easily. It is my 
opinion, that if he had waited a month longer 
before commencing the battle, he would have 
used different weapons. Let us see. 

Mr. Husmann begins by saying that my 
observations would serve to mislead your 


readers. We shall try to find out who of the 
two is trying to do this. I think Mr. H. puts 
himself in the dark by his first remark ; he 
says: “Mr. D., from the general tone of his 
remarks, seems to live in some cold nook of 
our Union, where even the Concord will not 
ripen ; for it is plain that he has never tasted 
of a ripe Concord.” Had Mr. H. been in 
the possession of his senses when he wrote 
this, he would not have said so. We con- 
sider the Concord grape rather an early grape 
here. It is plain enough to understand, that 
if we can’t ripen that grape here, we could 
not any other, except, perhaps, the Delaware, 
which ripens a few days before, and we 
would certainly be living in a. very poor 
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country for that fine fruit, (pretty near to that 
cold nook which Mr. H. indicates.) We are 
happy to assure Mr. H. that we are more for- 
tunate, not only perfectly ripening the Dela- 
ware and Concord, but also a good many 
other varieties. 

I have tasted that “incomparable Concord” 
in about twelve to fifteen places, and in all 
stages; half ripe, ripe, very ripe, and over 
ripe, and think that I know what is good as 
well as Mr. H., and I have always found it 
bad, or not so bad, but never good. True, I 
have never tasted the Concord our friend H. 
speaks of, as possessing fifty drops of juice 
in each berry, almost without pulp, that pulp 
having dissolved in fifty drops of fine juice, 
fine flavor, very slightly foxy, thin skin, 
sweet, etc., and with all this not called best, 
but only very good. Why don’t he call it 
the king of grapes, the nonsuch, the incom- 
parable, the—! Mr. Editor, if we could find a 
grape half as good only, (as the one described,) 
we would lavish on it the sweetest names we 
could think of. 

That is too much, friend Husmann. Those 
living in “the cold nook of the Union” find 
it hard to swallow your story. I must drink 
a tumblerful of Delaware wine, made last 
fall, to take away the taste of those fifty drops 
of Concord juice. 

Let us see further, now: ‘ Pray be quiet, 
my dear D.,” (quoting Mr. H.,) “ until I have 
explained what I mean. I don’t call a grape 
ripe when fairly colored,” etc. Poor friend 
Husmann, he must be out of his head to think 
that nobody but himself knows when a grape 
is ripe. He goes from one mistake to another. 
He invites us to come and see him. He is 
very kind, but I think if he thought we 
would accept the invitation, he would per- 
haps not be so well pleased, knowing that we 
could not find grapes with fifty drops of juice 
in each berry at his place, nor any where else. 
Mr. H. furthermore says: “The vine (Con- 
cord) is a strong, healthy grower, and will 
succeed in any soil, so as to give a fair crop 
under any treatment.” (I say so too.) “It 
is entirely free from disease, and hardy.” (I 
say the same.) ‘It is, under proper treat- 
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ment, a great bearer, and always ripens its 
fruit well.” Who told Mr. H. that that was 
not so? “It has a fine, large, handsome 
bunch and berry, which sells readily in 
market.” That is all that it is good for, (to 
sell, I mean.) It sells well in the market, 
because (I say it again) it is not known yet 
by the mass. No, sir, it is not known yet. 
I am sure of what I say. A good many like 
what is large and showy, and therefore keep 
it for show till it rots, or till they are tired of 
seeing it; then they throw it in the heap of 
manure; but this would be, perhaps, differ- 
ent, if we were living under such a blessed 
sun as our friend from the west, a sun which 
dissolves the pulp (very likely the seeds too) 
into fifty drops, not exactly of Delaware juice, 
but with something not bad to take either. 
Well, our friend is sometimes right, for he 
don’t say the quality is very good, but simply 
good, or not bad; but a good many things, 
if not bad, are not good, and we would place 
the Concord among this class. 

‘Please tell"us, D., where you hail from,” 
asks Mr. H., ‘as a country where the Con- 
cord does not grow any better than you rep- 
resent it, must not be far removed from 
everlasting snow and cold fogs.” Well, friend 
H., I hail from Sing Sing, about thirty miles 
from New York. If you ever visit the east, 
bring a couple of your nonsuch grapes along, 
and I will let you have some Delaware juice 
that I think will put your palate in better 
condition ; but I think you did not read my 
article well. You must not forget your 
spectacles the next time. Here are my own 
words: ‘The Concord is a very big grower. 
It is very healthy, rather large fruit, large 
berries, with a fine bloom, and gets ripe soon 
enough to have its fruit in season every year.’ 
It is plain enough that the Concord grows 
pretty well in my cold, foggy country; but 
by your remarks you would lead us to believe 
rather that your part of the country was not 
first-rate for the grape, if, as you say, it is 
only the Concord, out of sixty varieties, you 
are able to grow with profit. Your sun seems 
to be good only for the Concord. 

I think, Mr. Editor, I am too long. I must 
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cut myself short: I can not pick up all the 
mistakes of Mr. H.; but I can not part with 
him without telling him that I am very sorry 
for his bad luck with the Delaware. We 
have better luck here. Last fall I made some 
wine from this grape, (about twenty-four gal- 
lons), with grapes taken from three and four 
year old single eyes, or of the second and 
third year’s plan‘ing, and I consider it pretty 
fair wine; but there were not ten pounds of 
grapes taken from each vine, nor were there 
seven thousand first-class layers taken from 
five hundred vines, viz.: Mr. Husman’s state- 
ment, who in the year 1861 planted five hun- 
dred good-for-nothing Concord vines, which 
in 1862, in the month of June, were destroyed 
by a hail storm, and. from which destroyed 
vines there were made, in the month of July, 
seven thousand first-class layers, and which 
same destroyed plants bore or bear ten 
pounds a piece, on an average, this year. 
Truly, that is unexampled. No wonder Mr. 
H. likes the Concord better than the Dela- 


ware; he could not have made so many first- 
class layers at the second year’s plantation of 
the latter. : 


My friend H., you exaggerate too much; 


but it turns against you this time. By it 
you let us know why you think so highly of 
the Concord; it is, because you can make 
more plants of it, and make them easier; and 
so, of course, make more money with less 
trouble. You perceive that you put yourself 
among the category of nurserymen I al- 
luded to. 

I think, Mr. Editor, that your friend from 
the west is an extraordinary man. He grows 
the Delaware by cuttings without difficulty, 
but can not grow it when it is rooted. That 
is rather queer. We are just the opposite 
here. We can not grow it with profit from 
cuttings, but we succeed pretty well the other 
way. 

Mr. Editor, we must go and see so many 
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wonderful things in such a blessed country, 
since the invitation is so hearty. Our friend 
H. must have plenty of that Concord juice, 
that he pronounces as good as the best Ca- 
tawba, if not superior. I like the juice of 
the grape when good and pure, (we could 
make room for some more) but I have tasted 
some Catawba wine, called very good, and 
could not drink it, because there was too 
much sugar in it. Now, before going to 
drink the wine of Mr. H., I should like to 
know how it is made. 

Now, Mr. Editor, one word more, and I am 
done. I think a good many of the Concord 
growers know as well as we that for more 
than two hundred years somebody has been 
trying to find the grape for wine purposes, 
but has always failed in this part of the 
globe; not because the climate is not good, 
but because it has been tried with wrong 
kinds. Some tried with foreign, some with 
native, but because success did not attend 
them, shall we give up? No, we will not, 
and our perseverance will be rewarded. The 
grape for that purpose has been found; it is 
the Delaware. I do not say that it is per- 
fect. We must find a better one; but I 
say that, for the present, it is the best grape 
known or grown in America. Let all men 
in this country unite and stick to it, that if 
the wine was plenty, there would be eight- 
tenths less drunkards than now. Wine would 
take the place of that poison called brandy, 
and the improvement thereby would be in- 
calcuable. The Delaware, and Delaware 
alone, is the grape for that purpose. What- 
ever the Concord advisers may say, I, for my 
part, prophesy that the Delaware will come 
out the victor. 


[Mr. Deliot, it will be seen, likes a little 
playful badinage as well as good Delaware 
grapes. We have said all that it is necessary 
for us to say at present.—Eb. | 
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To Conrrisutors anp Orners.—Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodi- 
cals, Remittances, Packages by Express, Advertisements, &c., should be directed 
to Meapv & Woopwarp, Editors and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. Ex- 
changes should be addressed to “Tae Horticotrurist.” 


Tue Grapes at Fox Meapow Garpex.— 
About two months since we stopped in for a 
few moments to look at the grapes at this fine 
place, under the management of our corres- 
pondent, Fox Meadow. We were a little 
curious to see how the vines looked after an- 
other year’s ramble in their muck bed, and 
what manner of crop they carried. We were 
fully satisfied on both points. The vines were 
bright and vigorous, and laden with large and 
handsome bunches of delicious fruit. Better 


vines or better grapes we have never seen. 
There are no signs of “giving out” any 


where. This must be a source of deep satis- 
faction to Mr. Ellis, after some eight years 
of continuous forcing. We saw beautiful 
bunches of Muscats and Hamburghs weigh- 
ing from two to three pounds each, which 
were being cut for market; we came pretty 
near breaking one of the ten commandments, 
but Ellis wouldn’t let us. We came away 
more than ever convinced that muck is a 
good thing for grapes. 

Move. Rerorts.—The season will soon 
arrive again for model reports. Grape rot and 
mildew will figure largely in some of them. 
When this is the case, we should be glad to 
have a statement of the condition of the soil, 
when and how manured, with what, &c. 
When we get statistics enough together, we 
purpose collating them, and laying the results 
before our readers in tabular form. 


Piant Lasets.—We have had repeated in- 
quiries for good and cheap plant labels, but 
until lately have seen none that answered 
both conditions. "We have been using some 


>> _—_—— 


recently which we consider both cheap and 
good. They are neatly made of pine, some 
being pointed and others pierced for a wire. 
They are of various sizes, and can be pur- 
chased for a dollar a thousand, cheaper than 
mean ones can be whittled by hand. We 
commend them to all who grow plants. They 
may be had of Fleming & Davidson, 67 
Nassau St., New York. They have also a 
very useful article in the way of pegs for peg- 
ging down plants, which they sell cheaper 
than one can cut up brush. 


Grape Ror anp Mipew.—We are sorry 
to say that the extraordinary weather of July 
and August has been extensively productive 
of mildew and rot in the grape. In some 
vineyards fully one-half the crop will be lost. 
The Concord this year has in many places 
rotted even worse than the Catawba ; this not 
only confirms our position, but will enlighten 
those who have insisted that the Concord is 
entirely free from disease. When we stated 
that the Concord was liable to mildew and 
rot, in common with other vines, the state- 
ment was received by some with surprise. 
It is proper enough to say, in general terms, 
that it is vigorous and healthy ; but to insist 
that it is entirely free from disease is not war- 
ranted by the history of the Concord, or by 
a profound knowledge of the grape gener- 
ally. All grapes are subject to a common 
law, in this respect; some constitutionally 
enjoying a greater immunity than others. It 
is to be hoped that a day will come when this 
disease will be understood, and an efficient 
remedy found. 
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Pennsytvania Horticutturat Socrery.— 
We are much pleased to learn that this So- 
ciety will resume its annual exhibition this 
year. There has been no public exhibition 
since the destruction of the Chinese Museum, 
as that was the only building of suitable size 
in Philadelphia. Their noble Academy of 
Music, however, now affords them all the 
room they want, and in this they will open 
on the 15th of September, and continue three 
days. This opera house is the largest in the 
world, with the exception of those at Munich 
and Milan. It is thoroughly ventilated every 
few minutes, we are told, by a steam fan. 
The parquet and stage will be floored over, 
and devoted to plants and flowers, while a 
large and beautiful room, called the “‘ Foyer,” 
will be used for fruits, table designs, &c. We 
have no doubt that in the way of decoration, 
every thing will be done that good taste can 
suggest. We are informed by Mr. King, the 
enterprising chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, that ‘‘an orchestra, the best 
in the city, will discourse the finest music 
during each evening.” A very liberal prize 
list has been provided, and competition has 
been thrown open to all parts of the country. 
The members seem to have set themselves to 
work in good earnest; they deserve, and, we 
hope, will meet with, an abundant success. 
Contributions must be addressed to Thomas 
P. James, No. 630 Market Street, and sched- 
ules of premiums can be obtained of the Sec- 
retary, A. W. Harrison, No. 26 South Sev- 
enth Street, Philadelphia. 


Grape Exursirion 1n New York.—At a 
meeting of the Fruit Growers of New 
York, held August 13, it was decided to 
have a Grape Exhibition this’ fall, at the 
rooms of the Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed 
a committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments: Messrs. Peter B. Mead, R. G. Par- 
dee, Dr. Ward, Wm. S. Carpenter, A. 5. 
Fuller, and Dr. Grant. The necessary 
fands having been provided, the following 
list of prizes was adopted : 


NATIVE GRAPES. 
A.—Best Native Seedling Grape that has 


Village, $2. 
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never taken a prize, of superior quality, and 
ripening in open ground not later than Sep- 
tember 20th. Satisfactory proof of time of 
ripening to be furnished, $10. B.—For the 
best collection of Native Grapes, (amount 
and quality both considered,) not less than 
12 kinds, 5 bunches of each, $10. C.—For 
the second best collection of Native Grapes, 
(amount and quality both considered,) not 
less than 12 kinds, 5 bunches of each, $5. 
D.—For best Six Varieties, 5 bunches of each, 
$4. E.—For second Six Varieties, 5 bunches 
of each, $2. F.—For best Four Varieties, 5 
bunches of each, $3. G.—For second best 
Four Varieties, 5 bunches of each, $2. H.— 
For the best 5 bunches of Native Grapes of 
any kind, quality to rule, $2. I.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Delaware, $2. J.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Diana, $2. K.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Catawba, $2. L.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Isabella, $2. M.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Concord, $2. N.—For the 
best 5 bunches of Hartford Prolific, $2. 0. 
—For the best 5 bunches of Herbemont, $2. 
P.—For the best 5 bunches of Elsingburgh, 
$2. Q.—For the best 5 bunches of Crevel- 
ing, $2. R.—For the best 5 bunches of Union 
S.—For the best 5 bunches of 
Anna, $2. T.—For the best 5 bunches of 
Allen’s Hybrid, $2. U.—For the heaviest 
bunch of any kind, $2. 


FOREIGN GRAPES. 


V.—Best Six Varieties, 2 bunches each, $5. 
W.—Second Six Varieties, 2 bunches each, 
$3. X.—Best 2 bunches Black Hamburgh, 
$1. Y.—Best 2 bunches Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, $1. Z.—Best 2 bunches Grizzly Fron- 
tignan, $1. aa.—Best 2 bunches ofany other 
kind, $1. %.—Other Special Prizes to be 
awarded by Judges, for extra specimens not 
included above. 

Reeuiations.—1. The Judges will be re- 
quested to test specimens by actual taste, and 
to make all other points subordinate to that 
of quality, except in prize U. They will dis- 
qualify all lots not meeting the terms of the 
schedule, including the number of bunches 
called for (except in prizes B and C.) All 
bunches above the required number must be 
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laid aside until after the Judges have given in 
their decision, when the exhibitors may add 
to their specimens at their pleasure. 

2.—Exhibitors should give at least three 
days’ notice of the space required, that room 
may be provided for them. 

3.—All specimens to be on the table by 11 
o'clock A. M., Thursday, October 1st. The 
Judges will have exclusive use of the rooms 
from 12 to 2 o’clock, after which the public 
will be admitted. After the awards, the Prize 
specimens will be labeled. Exhibitors may 
then put on their specimens their cards, place 
of business, etc. No fruit will be removed 
before 44 o’clock P. M., Saturday, ‘without 
special permit. The fruit, of course, will be- 


long to the several exhibitors, at the close of 
the Exhibition. 

This is a very fair and liberal list, very 
much more discriminating than the average. 
Instead of making Anna compete with Diana, 
each kind competes with itself, as it should. 
Prize H provides for the best sample of na- 


tive grapes, which the judges will select from 
all the samples in the room, whether entered 
under the head of H or not, the object being 
to distinguish the highest flavored grape ex- 
hibited. Special exhibitions have much to 
commend them, and we hope this one will 
meet with a most decided success. 

The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed judges: Messrs. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Charles Downing, John E. Mottier, A. W. 
Harrison, Dr. J. B. Chapin, T. T. Lyon, J. 
Dailledouze, Isaac Buchanan. 


A Mopet Orper.— The following is a 
model in its way, and we print it for the 
benefit of our advertisers. It tells us in a 
few words precisely what to do. Advertisers 
should always state how much room they 
want to occupy. It sometimes saves a great 
deal of trouble when the bill is rendered 

GENTLEMEN,—Please give annexed adver- 
tisement a ten line insertion in September, 
October, and November numbers of Honrt1- 
ouLturist, and inclose bill. Truly yours, 

Epwarp J. Evans & Co. 


New Jersey Srate AGricuttura. So- 
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crety.—This Society will hold its eighth an- 
nual exhibition at Paterson, on the 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th of September. New Jersey 
has the material for a splendid exhibition, 
especially of fruits, if properly brought out. 
The season for fruits has not been very pro- 
pitious ; still there is enough for a good show. 
The prize list is a good one, especially in 
the stock department. The prizes for fruits 
and flowers are not sufficiently definite and 
discriminating, but quite as good as the 
average. We hope Jerseymen will feel called 
upon to do their best for their own society, 
and infuse new energy and vigor into it. 
There are not a few Jerseymen who do not 
know they have an Agricultural Society ; we 
hope they will learn the fact in time to go to 
Paterson in September with the best they 
have. : 

We learn that our friend, Dr. Trimble, has 
been appointed Entomologist to the Society. 
The appointment is an excellent one. The 
Doctor’s duty, of course, will be to rid the 
State of noxious insects. We hope to see him 
down in old Bergen. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Flowers for the Parlorand Garden. By 
Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co., 1863. We have not completed 
our examination of this volume yet; but will 
do so in time for our next number. 

David D. Buchanan, Reid’s Nurseries, 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Catalogue for 1863 and 
1864, of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, &c. Also, Wholesale Price List 
of Fruit Trees, &c. 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. Also, Wholesale 
Catalogue or Trade List of Fruit and Ornas 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, Bul- 
bous Roots, &c. 

E. Ware Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y.— Whole- 
sale Catalogue of Lyons Nurseries. 

Bronson, Merrell, and Hammond, Wash- 
ington Street Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Select Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, &c. 









Fruit 1 Iitrnors.—Mr. Cutter, of Bever- 
ly, Adams County, Illinois, writes as follows 
in regard to fruit in his locality : 


‘We have a very good prospect for fruit. 
Apple and Peach trees are full; so are the 
few Pear trees that are old enough. Cherries 
have been plenty ; but the early ones brought 
such a raft of birds that late ones will be all 
taken by them. I am inclined to believe 
that some of these beautiful little feathered 
songsters are doing us more harm than good. 
But I am, perhaps, not qualified to judge, for 
I think more of a quart of Cherries than I do 
of a song from a cat-bird. Some say that to 
them we are indebted for every crop we 
raise in orchard or field; for they would all 
be devoured by insects, if the birds did not 
destroy so many of them. That they do de- 
vour a great many insects, no one can dis- 
pute; but all insects are not our enemies, 
and I believe that certain kinds of insects 
are doing us more good than all the birds do, 
and, as they most likely make no distinction 
between friend and foe, their operations in 
that direction are doing us but little good. 

“Strawberries have done well. We have 
Hooker’s and Hovey’s Seedlings, Austin 
Shaker, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson’s Albany, 
and Downer’s Prolific. The Downer’s Pro- 
lific is second best in quality, and more than 
doubles any thing else we have in productive- 
ness. Besides, it is the strongest grower and 
hardiest variety we have. Other fruits 
promise well, except Raspberries, Quinces, and 
Plums, which, from our experience, are 
nearly as worthless as weeds.”’ 


We are glad to hear that you have such a 
good prospect for fruit, and shall be glad also 
to learn that such is the case in many other 
places; for in some localities, especially in 
portions of New Jersey and along the Hud- 
son River, the crop of Apples and Pears will 
be meager indeed. The cat-bird is a little 
sauce-box, and is no favorite of ours; but 
you must be careful to distinguish between 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


the birds that befriend us and those that do 
not. Contrive some plan to frighten them 
away. This may be done with most birds, 
but not easily with the cat-bird ; for he heeds 
stones as little as he does straws. We have 
known him even to force his way through a 
net, the meshes of which were scarcely large 
enough to admit his body. We know of an 
old gentleman, who, determined to save his 
Cherries, fixed a cow-bell in one of the trees. 
The bell-rope was brought to the piazza of 
the house, where the old man, with pipe in 
mouth, took his seat; and whenever a bird 
alighted on the tree, ‘“‘ding-dong” went the 
bell. The thing answered very well for a 
few days; but the birds soon got accustomed 
to the sound, and seemed then rather to like 
it: at all events, they ‘faced the music” 
bravely, and had their fill of Cherries. A 
Boston gentleman placed a stuffed cat in his 
Cherry tree, and had the satisfaction of gath- 
ering the fruit. Some such plan as this 
might be generally adopted, and thus the 
birds be spared for the good they really do, 
and prevented in a measure from doing much 
evil. Why are your Raspberries, Quinces, 
and Plums “nearly as worthless as weeds ?” 


P. B. Mean, Esq.: Dear Sir,—I propose 
to grow a few peach and pear trees upon 
a trellis, somewhat after the method of Du 
Brenil, and should esteem it a favor if you 
can furnish me a list of a few varieties suit- 
able for this mode of culture. 

I suppose apricots, nectarines, and plums 
would succeed if some plan could be devised 
to protect them from the attacks of the cur- 
culio. What do you think of a mosquito net 
hung on each side of the trellis for a few 
weeks, during the time of the attack of the 
insects? My grounds are not very extensive, 
and economy of space is an object. I shall 
try the experiment next fall or spring, if you 
give me any encouragement. Some weeks 
ago my attention was called to this subject, 
by seeing a trellis of peach trees, in a flourish- 
ing condition, grown on this system, at the 











garden ofa gentleman residing on the banks 
of the Hudson, not many miles from your 
city. 

If it will not occupy too much of your time, 
please name half a dozen varieties of each of 
the fruits I have mentioned, and tell me the 
best time to plant, whether spring or fall. 
Also the proper age of such trees. 

By so doing you will much oblige a 
Jersey AMATEUR. 


[Your grounds being of limited extent, 
you have decided upon an admirable method 
for growing your Peaches, etc. The trellis 
you saw, we suspect, was in the garden of an 
amateur friend of ours, one of our pupils, 
who is growing his Peaches in this mode 
with much success. We shall before long 
give an illustration of it for the benefit of our 
readers. About a dozen years since we plan- 
ned a double system for a friend who lost his 
buds nearly every winter by the cold. It 
énabled him to protect his trees with facility, 
and gave him an annual crop of fruit. In 
answer to your questions we would say, that 
the mosquito netting will afford you the 
desired protection, and can be applied readily 
in this case. Of Peaches, the best kinds for 
your purpose are the following: Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Bergen’s Yellow, Crawford’s Early, 
Crawford's Late, Early York, George the I Vth, 
Prince’s Paragon, Haines’ Early Noblesse, 
Oldmixon Cling, Oldmixon Free, Heath, and 
Yellow Rareripe. Of Apricots, Breda, Early 
Golden, Moorpark, Peach. Of Nectarines, 
Boston, Early Violet, Elruge, Stanwick. Of 
Plums, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Im- 
perial Gage, Reine Claude de Bavay, Huling’s 
Superb, Washington, Yellow Gage. In re- 
gard to the time of planting, we should do 
this in the fall early. This system of train- 
ing can not be successfully started unless 
you have “maiden” trees, and it would be 
even better to procure those that have been 
worked or budded during the present season. 
We shall be glad to give you any other in- 
formation you need.—Ep. | 


Mr. Meap:—I received yesterday the 
August number of the Horticutturist, and 
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was most interested in the inquiries of my 
Minnesota neighbor, and your replies. Yet, 
on the strength of ten years’ experience in 
fruit-growing here, I will venture a sugges- 
tion or two, and if they prove worthless, you 
will, of course, reject them. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion, that we 
of the extreme Northwest must go to a cold 
climate for fruits adapted to our section, 
though good in theory, is untenable in prac- 
tice, for those apples which prove most suc- 
cessful here, come to us from the most dis- 
similar climates, as Red June, from Carolina; 
Rawles’ Janette, from Virginia; Keswick 
Codlin, England; Fameuse, from Canada, 
&e., &c. The reason I can not give; the fact 
I know. 

I was pleased with the list of apples which 
you advised him to plant, for it is the best 
one I have ever seen from the pen of an 
Eastern man, though some, as Gravenstein, 
Yellow Bough, and Rambo, will certainly 
winter-kill. With your leave, 1 will send a 
short list of varieties that grow thriftily and 
bear abundantly here: Red Astrachan, Red 
June, Sweet June, Sops of Wine, Oldenburg, 
Keswick Codlin, St. Lawrence, Bailey Sweet, 
Fameuse, Winesap, Jonathan, English Gold- 
en Russet, Northern Spy, Tallman Sweet. 

Of pears I have a standard White Doy- 
enné, five years planted, that is loaded almost 
to breaking with the smoothest of fruit. 
Bloodgood, Onondaga, and Belle Lucrative, 
at the same age, are showing fruit sparingly. 
Tyson, Flemish Beauty, and Seckel, though 
not in bearing, appear hardiest of all. Bart- 
lett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Vicar of 
Winkfield, are dead, dead, dead. 

Of cherries, Early Richmond, Donna Ma- 
ria, and Plumstone Morello, grow and bear. 
May Duke grows, but fruit buds winter-kill. 
Belle Magn#ique, Carnation, Hortense, Black 
Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, are all gone. 

Of plums we have numerous wild varieties 
of fair quality, whose thick skin serves as a 
shield against the curculio. So, I think the 
finer sorts will be little cultivated here until 
some easy way is discovered of circumvent- 
ing the Little Turk. Peaches are green-house 
plants here. 
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I want to talk grapes with you an hour, 
but can not take the time now, though I must 
notice your remarks on protection, which, 
you say, is the chief want in Minnesota. 

Now, I sell a great many fruit trees every 
year, and always choose planting them on 
dry ground, where the wind can have a fair 
chance at them. Why? Because the wind 
equalizes the temperature. We have a very 
bright, hot sun here, in winter, and terribly 
severe cold at night. On the south side ofa 
grove, or hill, the hot sun and still air will 
start the sap in a midwinter noon, and in 
twelve hours that same tree will be exposed 
to a temperature of-——30°. Few trees will en- 
sure such violent changes. On an unpro- 
tected knoll the nights are no colder, and 
the blistering sun of noonday is modified by 
the prairie winds. That is the theory, and 
the teachings of experience sustain it. Let 


your trees branch at 12 to 18 inches from the 
ground, and my word for it, you need never 
fear the fiercest winds that blow. They will 
not be killed, or even scarcely shaken. I 


have a young orchard of fourteen hundred 
trees, on a high swell of prairie, 650 feet 
above the Mississippi, entirely unprotected, 
save by the winds, that is a perfect picture 
of health, vigor, and hardiness, and I should 
be very unwilling to have my “‘ ventilators” 
closed. Respectfully yours, 
D. W. Apams, 

Wawkon, Allamakee County, Iowa, Aug. 
7, 1863. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Adams for his very 
interesting communication. If others at the 
extreme Northwest, who have had some 
years of experience, would furnish informa- 
tion of a similar kind, much knowledge would 
be accumulated that would be useful to the 
beginner. Our list was made up by a com- 
parison of the climate, as far as we under- 
stood it, with the habits of the trees. We 
are glad to know that your experience can 
give it some kind of endorsement. We shall 
be glad to talk grapes with you ever so 
many hours. We agree with you that letting 
trees branch from twelve to eighteen inches 
from the ground is an admirable protection. 
Still, such shelter as we call for we think 
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very much needed, even with you, unless 
there is something very peculiar in your 
climate that we do not understand. If you 
read our remarks on shelter in the “ Hints,” 
you will find we enter a special caution 
against still air. Shelter so arranged as to 
prevent motion in the air is in many respects 
anevil. We shall recur to this subject here- 
after. We shall be glad to hear from you 
again.—Eb. | 

Mr. Meap:—Permit me to ask you a few 
questions through the columns of your valu- 
able Horticuturist. 

1st. Has experience proven that certain 
varieties of pears that will not do well on the 
quince, as the Bartlett, Sheldon, &c., will do 
well when ‘double worked.” Both opinions 
are held here, and I would like to know from 
you, who, undoubtedly, really does know. 

2d. Buds, here, when inserted close to the 
ground, are often winter-killed. Would draw- 
ing the earth up around the trees, so as to 
cover the buds, be a protection in winter? 
Straw, or similar substances, we cannot ap- 
ply, as the field mice are very troublesome. 

8d. I have been trying for three years to 
raise Sea kale, without success, the plants all 


dying after bearing seed the second year. 


Perhaps I have not got the right plant, but 
some other kale. It resembles none I have 
seen before, however. 

My experience in plowing orchards coin- 
cides with your own. I set out about one 
hundred peach trees this spring, and have cul- 
tivated them more than my corn; they have 
made a growth of three or four feet. Some 
of my neighbors planted of the same lot of 
trees in sod; theirs, have grown from three 
to four inches. I have observed nearly as 
great a difference in the apple orchards in 
favor of the plowed ones. But, say the ad- 
vocates of sod, and no cultivation, your fast- 
growing trees will die the first hard winter. 
This I can not believe, as the young wood is 
hard and solid, far more so than the wood of 
the slow, mossy, uncultivated tree. What 
say you, Mr. Editor? I have been in the 
habit of stopping all the young shoots of my 
pears, peaches, and cherries, by pinching off 
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the ends, in September, of those that had not 
stopped growing naturally themselves. What 
think you of the practice? Is it beneficial, 
or otherwise? But, I fear I am encroaching on 
your valuable space and time, and must close. 
I take a great interest in every green thing 
that grows, and devote most of my time to the 
orchard and nursery, (private nursery,) and 
also to the horticultural journals of the day, 
without which I could not get along. 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. T. Narnurst. 

La Porte, Indiana, August 10, 1863. 

[{1st. Experience has proved that any pear 
may be grown on the quince double worked. 
There ought now to be no difference of 
opinion on this point. 2d. Some dry earth 
drawn up over your buds will afford the 
needed protection. 3d. We are glad to find 
somebody, at last, who grows Sea-kale, one 
of the greatest delicacies of the vegetable gar- 
den. We have often been surprised that it 
is so little known, and have several times 
been on the point of writing an article on its 
culture. This we must now do. We can 
not account for your want of success. The 
plant, however, should not be allowed to 
seed. It is very gratifying to have so many 
agree with us on the subject of cultivating 
orchards. We say that you will not lose 
your trees half so soon as your neighbors 
who pursue an opposite course, if they will 
allow us to say so. Your practice of pinch- 
ing helps to mature the bud, and is quite 
proper.’ We shall always be glad to answer 
your questions.—Ep. } 


Eps. Horricutturist, GENTLEMEN : — If 
convenient, will you please give me your 
opinion (in the next number of the Hort- 
cuLtrurist) of Bright’s method of cultivating 
the grape in vineyards ; that is, allowing the 
vines to bear in alternate years. 

By way of experiment, I planted one hun- 
dred vines, including the following varieties, 
viz.: Concord, Delaware, Rebecca, and Diana. 
These have succeeded remarkably well ; being 
trimmed to single canes, fastened to stakes 
six feet in height. This being the third sum- 
mer, I have allowed every other vine to bear 
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a moderate crop of fruit. The alternate vines 
were cut down to two eyes in the spring, 
but are now about twelve feet in length, as I 
have not stopped the end of the cane, being 
fearful of starting the buds. The laterals 
have been well pinched in. I do not at pres- 
ent perceive any objection to this system; 
but as it has not been advocated in the Hor- 
TICULTURIST, or in any other horticultural 
paper which I have seen, there may be some 
objections which do not now occur to me. I 
will, therefore, be obliged to you, or to any 
of your correspondents who can offer any in- 
formation upon the subject, as my vines are 
now in such a state that any other method of 
trimming may easily be adopted, which may 
appear preferable to the one I am now pur- 
suing. Bright’s system is, I think, more 
simple, requiring less attention than the Ohio 
or Bow method of training the vine. I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Ciermont Livrncston. 
Clermont, Tivoli P. O., N. Y., Aug. 8th. 
[It will perhaps be sufficient to say that 
Mr. Bright has publicly abandoned this sys- 
tem of training the vine. The difficulties 
connected with it do not really begin until 
the vines are some four or five years old. Af- 
ter the first vigor of the vine has spent itself, 
this constant and violent cutting back soon 
enfeebles it, and the life of the vine gradually 
wears away. While the vine is in vigor there 
is constant danger of the buds breaking, en- 
tailing a loss of the crop of fruit. In short, 
the vine will not bear the close restraint and 
violence called for by this system, even when 
grown in a pot. There is always danger, too, 
of the vine shedding its fruit. There are other 
systems, moreover, quite as simple and as 
easily managed, in which these difficulties are 
avoided; that, for instance, which we are at 
present describing in our “Hints.” About 
the only chance of success in Bright's system 
would be to plant the vines three feet apart 
each way in a rather poor soil. We like to 
see new things tried, and, therefore, would 
not discourage you from growing a few vines 
on this system ; but we would advise nobody 
to plant a vineyard in this way, because we 
can see nothing but ultimate failure. We 
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have tried the experiment of keeping vines 
within very narrow limits, and failed, and we 
do not believe success is possible in the vine- 
yard. Besides, there is no reason why the 
vine should yield nothing for a whole year. 
We can give you deeper reasons, if you would 
like to have them.—Eb.] 


Messrs. Mean & Woopwarp,—Can you 
or any of your correspondents tell me whether 
the Rhododendron will thrive on limestone 
soil under any circumstances, or not? I have 
made the attempt on two different occasions, 
and both have proved failures. In each case, 
the plants grew well the first season; the 
second season they became sickly, and made 
but feeble growth; the third year they died 
outright before harvest. They were well 
planted, in good soil, and well taken care of. 

If the Rhododendron will not do, will the 


Kalmia latifolia do, as they appear to be of 


the same genus, having, at least, some affin- 
ity for each other. I do not know what else 
to attribute my want of success to, but soil 
unsuited to the wants of the plant. 

Those only know who have made the ex- 
periment with plants of so much beauty, what 
the disappointment is of an entire failure after 
they have taken every care possible, under 
circumstances quite flattering, at first, of en- 
tire success, But, as every thing is subject to 
casualties more or less, it is yet possible that 
soil is not the only cause of my disappoint- 
ment. Very respectfully, 

E. Mannine. 
Harrisburg, Ohio, Aug. 3d, 1863. 


[We know of many cases where the Rho- 
dodendron is growing in a limestone forma- 
tion; so that this will not account for your 
failure. The Rhododendron delights in a soil 
rich in vegetable matter, and this can be sup- 
plied artificially. If you will state the com- 
position of your soil, exposure, &c., we will 
try to help you grow this magnificent plant. 
Let us know, also, what species or varieties 
you planted. The Kalmia is easier to grow 
than the Rhododendron, and is a very beautiful 
plant. These two plants do not belong to the 
same; genus.—Ep. | 
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Messrs. Epirors,—‘‘To be or not to be, 
that is the question.” Shall I cut down my 
cherry trees, and make no further attempt to 
grow them, or try again? Several friends 
here have given up in despair, and will not 
suffer a cherry tree to grow on their grounds, 

For the last three or four years the trees 
have been infested by a black fly or aphis, 
during the months of May and June, and 
later on they are attacked by what I am told 
is the pear slug, which latter pest completely 
destroys the foliage, and renders the trees dis- 
gusting objects, either to sight or touch. 
What shall I do? Can I keep off the enemy, 
or must I condemn the trees? G. H. B. 

Madison, Wis., Aug. 13th, 1863. 


[You must not give up the Cherry trees; 
never succumb to an aphis or a slug. The 
Gishurst Compound will take off the aphis, 
and a little dry dust will “do” for the slug. 
But your neighbors must unite with you, 
if they have trees. If you will go at it in 
good earnest, we will give you the particu- 
lars.—Eb. } 


Mr. Eprror:—Please let us know in your 
answers to inquiries, whether the Delaware 
grape can be successfully propagated by 
Chinese layering. Also, the best way of 
cleaning a nursery of the woolly aphis, when 
seated among the roots of the trees. Has 
rhubarb—where you desire to propagate any 
particular variety—to be continued by part- 
ings from the roots, or can any reliance be 
placed in the seed? An answer to one or 
all will much oblige Yours, 

Jesse Gorsucu. 


[The Delaware grape can be propagated 
by Chinese layering, if we understand you 
rightly ; but you will get much better plants 
from eyes. The only application we know 
of that will destroy the aphis at the roots of 
your trees is a strong solution of lime water, 


repeatedly applied. The Rhubarb must be 
propagated by dividing the root, if you wish 
to preserve the kind. No dependence can be 
placed upon seed.—Ep.] 


Mr. Eprror,—Will you allow a young 
horticulturist to make an inquiry or two, in 












hope of receiving an answer through your 
columns? The reason why I propound my 
questions to you is, that, from my short ac- 
quaintance with the Horrioutrvrist, I have 
learned to consider you good authority. 1st. 
I am at a loss to know what to do with the 
shoots of my grape vines, which are allowed 
to grow without checking, with the exception 
ofstopping the laterals. My vines are young; 
(this is their first bearing season ;) some of 
them are trained on a trellis and some on 
stakes. The shoots that are not stopped grow 
to the top of the stakes, and thence down to 
the ground, some of them being more than 
20 feet long at this date, (Aug. ..) Some of 
the shoots hanging thus exposed are broken 
by the winds, which causes such an exuber- 
ant growth of laterals that I scarcely know 
what to do with them. With those vines 
trained on the trellis the case is not quite so 
bad ; as I can train them along the top of the 
trellis. But when I get the end shoots, left 
for the prolongation of the arms, together 
with the shoots marked i, /, in your Hints, 
left for safety valves, all along the top of the 
trellis, they appear to me to be too thick to 
thrive. 

2d. Can you give us a few concise direc- 
tions as to the modus operandi in making 
wine in time for the vintage of this season ? 

I do not wish to anticipate any thing you 
may have intended to give us on this subject 
in your Hints; but wishing to try my skill 
at wine making this season, (in a small way 
only), I apply to you (in preference to every 
other source) for some information. 

3d. May not fruit trees prove abortive from 
having exhausted themselves in producing 
blooms? And would picking off some of the 
blooms in such cases be followed by good re- 
sults? Instances of failure have come under 
my notice that I could attribute to no other 
cause but blooming too freely. 

Before closing I must add a mite of my 
experience, by way of caution to inexpe- 
rienced cultivators, not to allow their young 
fruit trees (more especially Dwarf Pear trees) 
to overbear. Last season I allowed about a 
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half dozen dwarf pear trees (Louise Bonne de 
Jersey) to bear more than I thought would 
be really good for the trees. This season my 
folly is apparent from the fact that you can 
now point out every tree that was allowed to 
overbear. They look sickly, and are making 
but a feeble growth ; whereas other trees all 
around them with the same culture are grow- 
ing finely. But I must not longer trespass 
upon your limits. 

An answer to the above inquiries will very 
much oblige, 

G. H. Mixer. 

Norwich, Ohio. 

[We are never more pleased than when 
answering the inquiries of young horticul- 
turists. When we get to be an old, gray- 
headed man, it will be so delightful to have 
scores of these young men calling us their 
“father” in horticulture. To beginners, 
above all others, belongs the privilege of 
asking questions. 1st. You will find your 
first question answered in our “ Hints” for 
the present month. Where stakes are used, 
we may add, in addition, that the principal 


shoot, after it has taken a decided down- ° 


ward tendency, may be loosely tied to the 
stake again, and one of the top laterals al- 
lowed to grow with a little more freedom. 
The object to be kept in view is to give no 
violent check to the growth till the wood 
begins to ripen, when the principal shoot 
may be broken down, as noted in the 
“Hints.” The trouble you now experience 
is only a temporary one, and will lessen 
very soon, unless you overstimulate your 
vines, a point to be carefully avoided. 2d. 
It would be difficult to give very concise 
directions for wine-making that would be 
satisfactory. If we can not get them in the 
present number, we will write you soon by 
mail. 8d. There can be no doubt that fruit 
trees are injured by a superabundance of 
bloom, and benefit would ensue from thin- 
ning out. If thinning out the fruit were 
annually practiced, the average annual 
amount of fruit would be greatly increased. 
Your caution is a very proper one.—Eb.] 
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Dear Srr,—I have for many years culti- 
vated the grape, in a small, amateur way, and 
with good success until lately. 

Last year, about this time, the leaves on all 
the different kinds began to decay, and before 
the ripening of the fruit they were nearly all 
destroyed, and of course my crop was lost. 
The Concord, however, was an exception, its 
thick, tough leaf, resisting the attack suffi- 
ciently to save the fruit, and I had a large 
crop from it. 

I attributed this destruction of the leaves 
to the thrip, of which great numbers were 
constantly on them. The same trouble is 
again showing itself on my grape leaves. I 
now am inclined to doubt if it is the thrip, 
chiefly because I have noticed that this insect 
attacks the young shoots and leaves on other 
plants; as, for instance, the Glycene, which 
it effectually prevents making any consider- 
able growth, by destroying the shoots as soon 
as they appear; and that the oldest grape 
leaves are those which suffer most, and, in 
fact, are the chief objects of attack, while the 
young shoots are not disturbed. 

If this matter progresses, as it did last year, 
(which is more than probable,) I will again 
lose all my out-door grapes, and my neighbors 
are about in the same category. 


With this dreaded result in prospect, and 


without the knowledge of any remedy, I take 
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the liberty (which please pardon in an old 
subscriber to the Horticutturist) to inclose 
you several of the affected leaves for your ex- 
amination, in the hope that you can suggest 
a cure. 

One of the leaves is healthy, and I send it 
on account of its being covered with a sort of 
spider web. There are many such on some 
of my vines. I have selected leaves in the 
different stages of destruction, and from several 


kinds of grapes. 
Yours truly, 


N. H. Riveety. 
Springfield, Ill., Aug. 8, 1863. 

[The leaves sent are affected by the thrip; 
there can be no doubt about it. Make a 
solution of old yellow bar soap, and add a 
handful of lime to each gallon. Use warm 
water. If you have no bar soap, use com- 
mon soft soap; but be careful not to get it 
too strong. Let the solution settle, and then 
syringe the vines with it freely, especially 
on the under side. Repeat the syringing 
several times. We have already explained 
this to you, but repeat it here brieffy, since 
the thrip is getting to be a very common 
nuisance in the vineyard. Dusting the 
vines with lime, or lime and [sulphur, early 
in the season, keeps the thrip down to a 
moderate number. The healthy leaf is ina 
normal condition.—Eb. } 





